CHARLES   DICKENS

good rich man has dwindled from a " merchant"
to a rentier. This is significant. A rentier is part
of the possessing class, he can and, almost without
knowing it, does make other people work for him,
but he has very little direct power. Unlike Scrooge
or the Cheerybles, he cannot put everything right
by raising everybody's wages. The seeming in-
ference from the rather despondent books that
Dickens wrote in the 'fifties is that by that time he
had grasped the helplessness of well-meaning
individuals in a corrupt society. Nevertheless in the
last completed novel, Our Mutual Fnend (published
1864-65), the good rich man cpmes back in full
glory hi the person of Boffin. Boffin is a proletarian
by origin and only rich by inheritance, but he is the
usual deus ex machina^ solving everybody's prob-
lems by showering money in all directions. He even
" trots ", like the Cheerybles. In several ways Our
Mutual Fnend is a return to the earlier manner, and
not an unsuccessful return either. Dickens's thoughts
seem to have come full circle. Once again, in-
dividual kindliness is the remedy for everything.

One crying evil of his time that Dickens says very
little about is child labour. There are plenty of
pictures of suffering children in his books, but
usually they are suffering in schools rather than in
factories. The one detailed account of child labour
that he gives is the description in David Copperfteld of
little David washing bottles in Murdstone &
Grinby's warehouse This3 of course, is autobio-
graphy. Dickens himself, at the age of ten, had
worked in Warren's blacking factory in the Strand,
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